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“CABBAGES” OR “ARTICHOKES”? 


Is America a “cultural desert”? Are we “cultural 
barbarians” who lack good taste, preferring, as it 
were the plebeian cabbage to the more aristocratic 
artichoke? Which of the two pleases the American 
palate the more and, therefore, is a fitting symbol of 
our taste? 

The high apostles of Communism in the Kremlin 
condemn us en masse for desecrating our landscape 
with shrieking billboards, tawdry refreshment stands, 
and doggerel signs reminding the adult male popula- 
tion to shave. They jeer at our annual and biennial 
art competitions as “long on prizes, short on talent.” 
Their propaganda machine continuously pictures the 
American mind as uncultivated as the common cab- 
bage. 

In an attempt to belittle America in the eyes of 
the world, Tass, the official Soviet news agency, de- 
clared in its 1951 New Year’s Day greeting that 
American culture was a compound of “depravity, 
decadence, pessimism and escapism from life”! Its 
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New York correspondent stated that 1950 for America 
was another fruitless year, with television creating 
“a new threat to the already low level of culture in the 
United States” and fathering a “generation of imbe- 
ciles.” Furthermore, the dispatch proclaimed, “not 
a single bourgeois novel, film or play was put out 
which any honest critic could call outstanding.” 

Our contributions to literature, music, and all the 
arts during 1950 have been dismissed with a patron- 
izing wave of the hand as if they were bubbles of pre- 
tension. Our writers have been called scurrilous 
hacks, petty pamphleteers, and much worse. 

Our composers were for a time considered no 
better than unschooled riveters. Since the famous 
purge of Soviet music on February 10, 1948, they 
have been attacked by the Union of Soviet Composers 
as “pseudo-modernists,” “decadent formalists,” or 
“eheats and scoundrels.” 

Our musie, we find, is spurned by the Soviet au- 
thorities as “decadent and corrupt” jangle, best 
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characterized by the wailing jukebox and jazz band. 
Take the July, 1948, issue of Sovietskaya Muzyka, for 
instance. American music, in one of its cartoons, is 
symbolized by a jazz band and bleating goat, with a 
jingle caption which reads: 


What is the use of melody and sentiment in the 
atomic age? 
Sing, O goat, a Te Deum to Art. 


Another Russian newspaper, Vechernyaya Moskva, 
excoriates our jazz-band musicians as “jazz bandits.” 
According to the criticisms of the Soviet journalists, 
there is no hope for even the more serious composers 
in America. The militant Mr. Schneerson, the head 
of “Voks”, Soviet Organization for Cultural Rela- 
tions, in 1948 deplored, in his article, “A Dangerous 
Ersatz of Art,” “the fact that music has become a 
business in America” and that “there is no real cre- 
ative life possible under present conditions.” He 
argues that Roy Harris, Aaron Copland, Marc Blitz- 
stein, Elie Siegmeister, and Wallingford Riegger have 
succumbed to the “fake modernism which addresses 
itself only to a small circle of musical gourmets.” 
Not only that, but “the beastly conditions of Truman’s 
dollar capitalism” constitute “an insurmountable ob- 
stacle to the development of those composers and of 
American music.” 

Tikhon Khrennikov, Russian composer, who suc- 
ceeded Aram Katchaturian as Secretary-General of 
the Union of Soviet Composers, similarly blasts mod- 
ern music in the February 28, 1948, issue of Soviet- 
skoye Iskusstvo (which may be translated as Soviet 
Art) thus: 


In Hindemith’s ‘‘Saint Susan’’ religious eroticism is 
shown in revoltingly naturalistic detail. Similarly patho- 
logical are the neuropathic operas of Alban Berg and, in 
recent time, especially ‘‘The Medium,’’ by Gian-Carlo 
Menotti, which has scored a great success with the bour- 
geois public in America. The central character of this 
opera is a woman who is a professional spiritist and faker, 
a dipsomaniac and a murderer to boot. . . . The operas 
of . . . Hindemith, Krenek, Alban Berg . . . Britten 
and Menotti are mere concatenations of hideous sounds 
marked by complete disregard of natural human singing. 
This musie openly harks back to the primitive barbaric 
cultures of prehistoric society and extols the eroticism, 
psychopathic mentality, sexual perversion, amorality and 
shamelessness of the twentieth-century bourgeois hero. 


Not once has the Soviet changed its viewpoint re- 
garding American dance music. The August, 1929, 
issue of The Proletarian Musician remarked: “The 
foxtrot subordinates the human body, the human will 
and thought to a mechanical movement. Such is the 
rhythm and pulse of capitalist society.” 

The Russian Association of Proletarian Musicians, 
through its official organ, Za Proletarskuyu Muzyka, 
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continued the denunciation in its March, 1930, issy 
in these words: 


The new American dance music comes to us from , 
country where slavery was, and still is, widely practice, 
with all the spiritual and physical demoralization that 
goes with it. Negro slaves once constituted the privat, 
property of the feudal plantation owner. Now negn 
slavery is nominally abolished but in actual life continues 
to exist. But America also has a slavery among the 
whites. A vast mass of unemployed workers is concep. 
trated in America’s industrial cities. A considerable por: 
tion of these men includes former small businessmen gone 
bankrupt, declassed members of the aristocracy, and evey 
intelligentsia. In short, they represent the Lumpen-Pro. 
letariat. They have ceased to fight capitalism, anj 
resigned themselves to their subhuman existence. 
they think of is to fill their bellies with beer and sausages, 
They serve as willing stooges of the police and of the 
Fascists, beating up demonstrators and breaking strikes, 

These Lumpen-Proletariat generally congregate in spe. 
cial sections of the town, where vice, narcotic drugs, and 
low gambling hold sway. Here, among these slaves of 
America, was born the new American dance music. It 
expresses the most loathsome characteristics of slavery, 
the mockery at one’s own subhuman standard of living, 
at one’s own degradation. American dance music is cul- 
tivated in the interests of capitalism. Its aim is to render 
the workers weak and submissive, to divert them from the 
task of rising and seizing the factories. The will of the 
masses to revolt is deflected by means of American dance 
music, 


Our scientists and inventors, as well as those in 
other non-Soviet areas, have been victims of character 
assassins who, since October, 1947, have carried out 
the decisions of the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party. Izvestia claims, for example, that 
Edison did not invent the electric incandescent lamp, 
but a Russian by the name of Lodygin! Further- 
more, the Soviet newspaper is certain that Edison had 
stolen the idea from a Russian sailor who had ob- 
tained a model of Lodygin’s lamp. With the same 
glibness Russian publicists credit their homeland with 
the invention of the radio, the steam engine, penicillin, 
radar, steel girders, and jet propulsion. 

What is much worse, in our opinion, is the Kremlin- 
formulated policy in which our art and artists have 
been singled out for proscription as the enemies of 
Soviet culture. Pravda, the Communist Party news- 
paper, in its issue of September 27, 1946, flung the 
challenge in no uncertain terms. Soviet art is urged 
to “go on the offensive against the ideology of the 
capitalist world” and emblazon “the bright truth of 
Communist ideas.” Why? Because “there is a 
fierce struggle between the progressive forces of 
democracy and the forces of reaction and imperialism. 
Fascist obscurantism in this struggle is exploiting all 
means, including art, for its vile ends.” 

“Paint-daubers that they are,” our American artists 
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have been advised to confine their activities to the 
plind side of a barn. 

Even the migration of old masters from the creaky 
chateaux of Europe to the private and public collec- 
tions of America has been looked upon as a disgrace 
and an affront to international amity! To the Com- 
munist erities, this movement of art treasures, en- 
gineered by “American plutocrats, seeking a shortcut 
to culture,” was one of “undisguised looting.” The 
same fault-finders remind us that these imports have 
always commanded a prominent place in our economy 
and national life. “After all,” they snipe, “did not 
Paul M. Mazur, in his book, ‘America Looks Abroad’ 
state that ‘in the rank of material goods’ these im- 
ports in 1927 stood ‘fourteenth in order, between bur- 
lap and cocoa’ ?” 

Similarly, in the matter of international exhibitions, 
the Soviet press has been abusive. Observe how it 
interpreted the American showing of the Vienna 
museum pieces—Breughel, Correggio, Giorgione, 
Titian, Tintoretto, and Velasquez—in Washington, 
New York, Chicago, and San Francisco as a form of 
Marshall Plan blackmail. While Americans thronged 


to see these treasures that were hidden in a Tyrolean 
salt-mine and recovered from the Nazis, the Oester- 
reichische Zeitung, the Red Army’s Vienna mouth- 
piece, on June 11, 1949, sneered, “just as England 
used to transfer treasures of foreign countries to 


London without the consent of the robbed, so the 
masters of Wall Street have ordered that the Marshall 
Plan country of Austria exhibit what it has to offer.” 

When it comes to the theatre, we hear the same 
acid-tongued tirades. The 1951 Tass dispatch, for 
instance, maliciously pokes fun at the American 
theatre, saying that 1950 witnessed a bumper crop of 
dismal one-night stands and that serious drama in 
America was met with a “pitiful sight of emptiness, 
lack of content and failure,” while “vulgar musical 
reviews—utterly indecent performances—enjoy phe- 
nomenal success.” 

Whatever the quality of our plays may be, they are 
not anti-Russian, ideological vehicles as the Soviet 
productions of the past four years have been anti- 
American, propagandistic, and virulent! Russian 
playwrights by the score have responded to the 
August 14, 1946, directive of the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party on “The Repertory of the 
Dramatie Theatres and Measures for its Improve- 
ments” which called for a strong anti-American bias. 
Some of the dramatists have since been awarded the 
Stalin Prize. Recognized as a pace-setter because of 
the brazen anti-Americanism of his 1946 play, “The 
Russian Question,” Konstantin Simonov is proud of 
his diatribe against Yankee journalism and greed for 
money. His opus of hate—after playing to packed 
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audiences in some 500 Soviet theatres—toured the 
satellite countries as well as East Germany. 

Since then, at least 20 plays have scored against 
American political and military life. A number of 
these are war plays and they baldly assert that the 
U.S.S.R. could have defeated Naziism without Ameri- 
can interference. Other Russian plays insinuate that 
the United States Army of Occupation was concerned 
mainly with bleeding the conquered peoples and, of 
course, was ever ready to betray the Soviet to its 
enemies. Our army officers are propagandistically 
portrayed as unscrupulous, opportunistic, war- 
mongering brigands, continuously hatching spy plots. 

It is not too widely known in America that Pravda, 
in a clarion call to duty as early as September, 1946, 
rallied the Russian playwrights to battle against the 
West. Here we learn that the Soviet theatre can 
grow only by a “ruthless irreconciliable struggle 
against all manifestations of political aloofness.” 
Vladimir Prokofiev, author of the article, lashed at 
the works of Somerset Maugham and other West- 
oriented writers, ranting that Maugham’s plays were 
loaded with “indifference to human fates, corroding 
skepticism, amorality, and cynicism.” 

Statistically minded and experts in the fine art of 
persuasion, the Russian propagandists never tire of 
repeating in a dozen different languages, beamed to 
their subject populations at home and elsewhere, that 
Americans spend nine billion dollars annually on 
liquor, but can afford to spend only three billion on 
the education of their children. (They fail to state, 
of course, that their own military budget for 1950 
topped that of the United States by $6,000,000,000. 
Yet Izvestia had the audacity at year’s end, to charge 
that American children would be deprived of their 
Christmas-tree ornaments because the state of na- 
tional emergency, proclaimed by President Truman, 
did not permit such extravagant luxuries!) 

We, as a nation respected for our giant strides in 
science and technology and known for our hard- 
headed practicality in business matters, for our fun- 
loving games and sport-conscious extrovertism, for 
our charitable ways and good-natured humor, for our 
susceptibility to fads and fashions of the moment, 
have been regarded as adolescents in this matter of 
culture long enough. 

During three centuries we have had our tastes, for 
the most part, fashioned and, at the same time, ridi- 
culed by dilettantes from the Old World. Occasion- 
ally, we have been made to feel uncomfortable at the 
hands of native-born critics who, often disowning 
their own cultural birthright, have preferred to live 
abroad as expatriates. Just as diligently they had 
let it be known that they had cultivated a certain 
snobbery toward the home product. 
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Now in a world-wide battle between two ideologies, 
democracy and totalitarian Communism, we find that 
our way of life, our accomplishments, and our very 
ideal are deliberately and viciously misrepresented 
according to a diabolical plan worked out by masters 
at subterfuge and doubletalk who control all media 
of communication. 

Whereas American official policy has always care- 
fully distinguished between the Communist regime 
and the inhabitants of the Soviet Union and has re- 
ligiously refrained from antagonizing the masses of 
the Russian people, the official Soviet news agencies 
give vent to their hate in print and over the air, in a 
round-the-clock offensive, in an attempt to blacken 
the character not only of our leaders but of the entire 
nation as well. 

Tass foolishly hopes to convince the world that 
during 1950 American agencies and institutions, in- 
cluding the schools, have “smarted under the militarist 
program and Wall Street’s inquisition,” and are con- 
trolled by warmongers who are driven by “the insane 
idea of enslaving mankind by fire and sword.” 

This battle between ideologies is no theoretical joust 
fought in a vacuum. Far from it. 

Simply put, the overlords of the Eurasian landmass 
never miss an opportunity to attack the American way 
of life. With unheard of missionary zeal they work 
day and night to indoctrinate their captive peoples 
with the Communist philosophy, ruthlessly bludgeon- 
ing any resistance they may encounter. 

Listen to one of its own puppets, Chon Son, Vice- 
Minister of Culture and Propaganda in North Korea, 
who issued this manifesto a few months before the 
Communist hordes came sweeping down into South 
Korea in a long-planned movement, characterized by 
the Daily Worker as a “struggle of liberation”! 

Only by absorbing the advanced Soviet culture will we 
be able to develop our national culture further. There- 
fore, we must intensify our efforts to absorb more vigor- 
ously the advanced Soviet culture so that we may develop 
our national resources to a higher level and make ours a 
rich, powerful country. 


While Americans were enjoying a pseudo-peace, 
the Kremlin was secretly organizing “Soviet-Korean 
cultural societies” in North Korea to spread the 
gospel of Marx and Lenin. Twenty of these “so- 
cieties” with a fanatic core of 3,700 members in 1945 
had, by 1949, proliferated into 120 smoothly func- 
tioning organizations with a membership of 13,000,- 
000, buttressed by 20,000 subsidiary cells. 

That is not all. These “societies” inundated the 
countryside with a flood of cheaply printed editions 
of translated Russian books, all glorifying the Com- 
munist way of life. 

By a strange coincidence, Soviet Russia arranged 
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to send to North Korea hundreds of its intellectuals 
lecturers, musicians, actors, professors, and Writers, 
as “guest-artists” who appeared on the lecture plat. 
forms on more than 70,000 scheduled programs during 
1948, 7 

A year later the Kremlin-controlled Russian. 
language institutes in North Korea rushed through 
1,200 native teachers of youth so that they coulj 
return to their own institutions, properly qualified to 
interpret the Soviet ideology to their own pupils. (p 
the other hand, Moscow disbursed, in the same year, 
600 scholarships to promising, young North Koreans 
for study in Russia. 

Little wonder, then, that our troops and those of 
the United Nations met such stinging resistance anj 
implacable bitterness in North Korea. 

That the Daily Worker should revile American jn. 
tervention in Korea as “the Wall-Street-conceived and 
Truman-Dulles-engineered attack on the Korean peo- 
ple” is understandable inasmuch as one hears the 
same lies echoing from Moscow and Pyongyang. 

No one who reads the dispatches from the front 
lines can possibly doubt that the Soviet Union armed 
Mao Tse-tung’s forces with the latest equipment, in- 
cluding MIG-15 Soviet jet fighters. 

Few Americans, however, realize the extent of the 
“softening-up” phase which preceded this outright 
military assistance nor the nature of the insidious 
tactics employed. With the connivance of Mao, 
thousands of specially trained Russian advisers 
swarmed over China, replacing, in a large measure, 
the authority of the traditional tuchuns, the provin- 
cial military governors of China in the past who had 
the power to conscript personal armies and levy taxes. 

The Chinese World of San Francisco, in a January, 
1951, issue, gives us a graphic description of the si- 
lencing of all opposition newspapers in China: 










































Exclusive of magazines, there were ninety-six newspa- 
Today, there 
are only fourteen. In Nanking, it is worse. In 1947 
there were eighty-seven newspapers. Today there is only 
one. There were eighteen newspapers in Canton in 1949. 
Now there are two. 

The newspapers existing in Communist China today are 
either official party papers or collaborationist papers. By 
curtailing the supply of newsprint, restriction of report- 
ers, control of news and heavy taxes, the Communist 
authorities, through the so-called Cultural and Educa- 
tional Committee in each province and each city, have 
forced private papers to close, leaving only Communist 
papers in the field. 

When the Chinese Communists gained control over the 
mainland of:China, they announced that all non-reaction- 
ary papers would be allowed to continue. Whether a 
paper was reactionary or not was determined by the Cul- 
tural and Educational Committee and gradually, one after 
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another, all privately owned newspapers were either taken 
over, merged with other papers, or forced to close shop. 


Americans had better wake up to the insidious 
proselytizing of the hammer-and-sickle boys and ree- 
ognize the Muscovite menace for what it is. 

William C. Johnstone, Jr., director of the Office 
of Educational Exchange in the Department of State, 
does not exaggerate the seriousness of the situation 
when he says: 

What the Russians have done in North Korea is indica- 
tive of what they are doing elsewhere. It shows they will 


spare no effort or expense to give thorough indoctrina- 


tion. It also shows that the Russians recognize that one 
of the most important ways to reach the minds of ecap- 
tive peoples is through the educational system. [ Italics, 
mine.]| That is why our own program of bringing se- 
lected teachers and students here is so important as an 
antidote to the Soviet tactics. 


The gist of this article has been that Pravda, Tass, 
I-vestia, and all the other outlets of the Soviet propa- 


Shorter Papers. 
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ganda machine have little or no foundation for their 
malicious attacks upon American culture. But that 
we have cause for alarm that Russia may win its 
ideological objective while Western counterpropa- 
ganda sleeps—that has been our concern. 

Rabelais’ contention that “appetite comes with 
eating” also implies that a healthy appetite for cul- 
ture grows in accordance with our indulgence in ac- 
tivities of the mind and spirit. Well nourished in 
mind and body, we can fend off the attacks of those 
who seek to destroy our way of life. 

We know that the attributes of lowbrowism, where- 
ever they may be found, do not reside in our ma- 
terial goods, per se, but, rather as subjective attitudes, 
in ourselves. 

We also are aware that there are many intermediate 
degrees between two ends of the scale, many planes 
of reaction levels. In between, there is food for any 
taste. Which shall it be: “Cabbages” or “Arti- 
chokes”? 





SENIOR FAITH OR FEAR? 
A CHALLENGE TO LIBERAL 
ARTS COLLEGES 


Ratpw Hott CHENEY 
Brooklyn College 


THE seniors smile and dance at Commencements 
but in their hearts a modern brand of student fear 
seems widespread among many—too many of our 
youth. It disturbed me as I walked across the cam- 
pus and talked with the graduating men and women 
of seven colleges during June, 1951. This nation’s 
greatest crop is the brain of these young people. If 
their thoughts are sound and they have a conscious 
sense of ability to assure their personal security, then 
their Alma Maters have succeeded in meeting the 
challenging purpose of the liberal-arts college. 

But the graduate of ’21 felt self-reliant and assumed 
security, whereas so many graduates of ’51 feel un- 
certain and seek security. Yet they know more in 
technical science, in social and political science, and 
in the appreciation of the necessity of the idea of 
eventually One World. Was the greater contentment 
and faith of the earlier college generations due to 
naiveness alone? Is the world today really so much 
more disturbing than after World War I? Or World 
War II? Or is the liberal-arts college failing to do 
what it used to do for the individual and society? 
Wherein lies the source of the greater peace of the 
aging generation? 

Fundamental knowledge somehow helps to eliminate 


the static of the environment and aids in getting into 
harmony with oneself. It establishes the inner work- 
shop in which our thoughts are moulded and decisions 
made. Life is complex indeed but is it more so today 
than it was yesterday for the average? Everyone still 
hopes for love and happiness. No one still can escape 
death or taxes and no one can predict the suddenness 
of either. Communion with one’s inner self is the 
first step in putting one’s self in a favorable position 
to understand (not tolerate) others and so live with 
an harmonious chord in our hearts which has the po- 
tentiality of friendly music. 

No one seriously wishes to condemn the new and 
re-establish the old per se. It is distressing, however, 
to those who have served on curricular committees and 
watched the products be graduated annually for over 
seven college generations, to observe that our efforts 
have led to greater instability in preparation for life. 
The normal, average individual has received less at- 
tention, and the abnormal population and the drastie 
situations in life have oceupied the stage; whereas, 
the normal, average child still represents the most 
populous constituent of our national population. 
Should he or she in terms of the majority, therefore, 
not receive democratically the most attention? Has 
the pendulum swung too far in the direction of the 
subnormal and/or the supernormal? The average, 
normal person constitutes the mass-educated citizenry 
of the world. If the liberal-arts college can graduate 
people with an inner source of strength and wisdom, 
the living unit of humanity will voice less fear, have 
more self-reliance and respect for himself, and so 
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have more regard for the legitimate rights of his 
neighbor. This is the basic necessity for One World. 

The distressing sign of the times is the emphasis on 
fear ever since 1929. It is sad that the idealistic 
battle ery of World War II was the Four Freedoms— 
half of them expressed negatively as Freedom from 
fear, from want, of worship, and of speech. No peo- 
ple can long keep their ideals on a negative basis. 
Education should give faith in democracy (the Consti- 
tution and the Bill of Rights) with emphasis on Free- 
dom for something, not from something. This is the 
real challenge of the liberal-arts college to develop 
the background for such a concept of living. That is 
the hope of mankind and his children. That is why 
we need to perpetuate our American heritage by main- 
taining for our children the best schools with the best 
teachers imparting the soundest philosophy through 
basic knowledge applicable primarily to the average 
youth. The abnormal (good or bad) should receive 
expert attention but secondarily in a democratic com- 
munity. This average person is important. There 
are so many of us in this category that we cannot be 
ignored safely in a peaceful society. 

It is easy to pull in our heads and feet like a box 
turtle, but a box turtle does not get very far nor very 
fast; and, if it keeps withdrawn within its shell too 
long, it starves to death. History teaches that there 
is no easy, passive way to security. Let education 


actively emphasize freedom and self-reliance for 
things, not self-pity and protection from things. 
Then June graduates will again go forth with a spring 
in their step, with their heads held high, and with 


self-reliance. As Plato said long ago—‘The direc- 
tion in which education starts a man will determine 
his future.” 

This is not a return to the idea of rugged indi- 
vidualism per se. It is an understanding and an 
appreciation of life which allows one to live with less 
apprehension, with more inner stability, and a more 
effective basis for dealing with our fellow men. It is 
the desirable transition in our biological concept of 
life from the idea that caused Tennyson to remark (in 
Maud, Part I, IV, 4, line 6)—“And the whole little 
wood in which I sit is a world of plunder and prey.” 
The happier interpretation! of the evolution of living 
things and of human relationships in particular is the 
upward improvement by communal aid to a better ex- 
istence for all. 

Is the answer to be found in some required work 
in logic, in philosophy, in religion, in the social 
sciences, or what? Maybe it is in the general ap- 
proach in many subjects by the majority of an ethical 
faculty that would be effective in developing a faith 
in the ultimate victory of the more admirable qualities 


1 This idea is not new as readers of Herbert Spencer 
have been aware for a century. 
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of human nature. That is the problem which chy). 
lenges the wisdom of curricular committees of th 
liberal-arts colleges. Many are struggling with it by 
their decisions should take a definitely more positiy, 
form and be backed by faculty approval, not merely 
recommendations. The time for action is now, if the 
September, 1951, freshmen are to be graduated 4; 
1955 seniors imbued with faith in the future ang 
possessed with the self-reliance and stability essentig) 
to leadership in a peaceful society. The welfare of 
our future citizens will be served well if the college 
experience provided is one which will develop senio; 
faith in lieu of fear. 


WHAT IS AN INTERNSHIP? 


CLARENCE A, NEWELL 
AND 
Rosert F. Wi 


University of Maryland 


SEVERAL of the professions are now attempting to 
develop or improve internship programs for prospec. 
tive professional workers. Many questions concern. 
ing the nature of the internship are being raised in 
such fields as medicine, teaching, library science, social 
welfare, school administration, and public adminis. 
tration. 

What is an internship? Is the purpose the educa- 
tion of the student, the provision of service in the 
field, or both? How much responsibility should an 
intern carry? How long should an internship last! 
How much salary should an intern be paid? Answers 
to questions such as these determine the nature of 
internship programs. 

Unfortunately, a review of the literature in the 
various professional fields leaves one with the definite 
impression that there is great confusion in existing 
internship programs. The various professions are 


‘apparently attempting to develop and improve in- 


ternship programs without having completely thought 
through the implications involved. It is believed that 
a definition of the term “internship” will be helpful 
in clarifying thinking relative to the development of 
programs. Such a definition must be specific enough 
to be meaningful, yet broad enough to allow for flexi- 
bility and experimentation. 

The word “interne” was derived from the Latin word 
“internus” meaning inward or that which is within. 
The French used the word interne to refer to a person 
who was confined in a residence and hence used it 
to designate a student who boarded in a school as well 
as studied there. In contrast, the French used ez- 
terne to designate a student who studied at the school 
but did not board there. 

In the field of medicine a student who was com- 
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pleting his professional education in a hospital thus 
became known as an interne if he boarded in the hos- 
pital, and an externe if he boarded away from the 
hospital. As early as 1802, the hospitals of Paris 
admitted “Student Internes” and “Student Externes” 
to clinical schools which operated within their walls. 
Candidates for study were selected by competitive 
examinations which were open to foreign as well as 
native students. The “Student Externes” were sub- 
ordinate to the “Student Internes,” which gives some 
idea of the prestige associated with being an interne. 

The idea of the internship was apparently brought 


' to the United States by American medical students 


who had completed their study in clinical schools 
abroad. Internship practices were rather widely em- 
ployed by the medical profession in this country at 
the turn of the 20th century. As the value of this 
type of education became apparent, other professions 
in the United States began to introduce internships 
for the purpose of improving professional education. 

It is significant that the French usage of the word 
interne denoted a student. Thus, an internship has 


always been considered to be a phase of education. 
At present, however, there appears to be a tendency 
in some quarters to confuse the education of the 
intern with the service which an intern may render. 
The history of internships seems to indicate clearly 
that the major purpose of internships has been edu- 


cation. While the service the intern renders is gen- 
erally important, it must result merely as a by-prod- 
uct of learning experiences and not represent an end 
in itself. 

In addition to the emphasis upon education, the 
word “internship” as now used in the United States 
connotes preparation for a profession; it suggests a 
period of time for helping a student develop a ca- 
pacity to earry professional responsibilities effec- 
tively. By way of contrast, some persons appear to 
be confusing “internships” with any educational ac- 
tivity in which a student is confronted with actual 
problems. In view of the fact that the student should 
be confronted with actual problems throughout his 
schooling, this latter meaning tends to become synony- 
mous with all education. It would seem to be more 
useful to limit the meaning of the term “internship” 
solely to the period in which a student carries exten- 
sive professional responsibilities just prior to the time 
he qualifies to practice his profession. 

In light of the preceding derivations, the term 
“internship” may be defined as a phase of profes- 
sional education in which a student works for a period 
of time in the field in order to develop a capacity to 
carry professional responsibilities. 

With the foregoing definition in mind, it is now 
possible to examine certain related terms which are 
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often confused with “internship.” Some of these 
terms are explained as follows: 

Apprenticeship refers to a type of education and 
service whereby a student is bound by legal agree- 
ment to serve for a certain time (usually two or more 
years) in order to learn an “art or trade.” The service 
rendered by the apprentice is payment or part pay- 
ment for the instruction (and formerly the mainte- 
nance) received. An apprenticeship differs from an 
internship in the following ways: (a) An apprentice- 
ship implies service rendered in return for educational 
opportunity, whereas in an internship, service is 
merely a by-product of learning experiences. An ap- 
prentice may be required to perform tasks that do 
not contribute significantly to his education, whereas 
an intern’s responsibilities should be limited to pro- 
fessional tasks which are educational for the intern; 
(b) an apprenticeship usually constitutes an entire 


‘educational program for a trade or profession, 


whereas an internship constitutes but one phase of 
professional education. 

Temporary employment places the emphasis upon 
service rather than upon education and often requires 
the repeated performance of routine duties. 

Individual problems assigned in regular university 
courses may be drawn from actual field situations, 
but the work undertaken is usually limited to one or 
more specific problems in a broad professional area; 
an internship, on the other hand, implies the carry- 
ing of extensive responsibilities on a day-by-day basis 
in a given work situation. 

Surveys may provide internship experience, but 
they are not properly classified as internships unless: 
(a) the students helping on the survey actually do 
carry extensive responsibilities; and (b) the students 
participating in the survey are preparing for a specific 
professional position limited to the type of activities 
involved in conducting the surveys. More frequently, 
the experience gained from surveys is too narrow in 
scope, and in some instances too superficial, to war- 
rant the designation of internship. 

The terms explained in the foregoing may, and 
often do, denote valuable educational experiences, but 
such experiences should not be confused with intern- 
ships. 

In light of the distinctions which have been drawn, 
it is now possible to trace through some of the impli- 
eations of the meaning of the term “internship.” 

Length of an internship—An internship should 
afford opportunities for a student to carry continuous 
responsibility and to meet actual problems in the 
field. In order to assure such opportunities, a full- 
time, day-by-day experience for a considerable block 
of time (several months or more) would seem to be 
indicated. 
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Supervision of an internship program.—Since an 
internship involves work in a field situation as a phase 
of professional education, it implies joint supervision 
by practicing professional workers in the field and 
professional representatives from the educational in- 
stitution sponsoring the program. Supervision by 
workers in the field is necessary to enable an intern to 
benefit from years of day-by-day experience in actu- 
ally doing the professional job in the field. Super- 
vision by the educational institution is necessary to 
provide some assurance that: (a) the primary purpose 
of an internship will be education rather than low- 
cost service for the field agency; and (b) that prac- 
tices learned will be sound in accordance with the best 
thinking in the profession as a whole. 

University credit—The granting of university 


Corresbondence 
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credit appears to be optional; it can be justified pro. 
vided that such credit does not unduly limit the 
breadth of professional education which may be ge. 
cured prior to an internship. 

Salary.—Some payment to an intern is desirable jy 
order that selection for a profession will be made oy 
the basis of competence rather than on the ability 
to finance additional study. A fellowship or a cost. 
of-living allowance would seem preferable to a salary 
which implies that service wiil be rendered regardless 
of the educational value of such service to the intern, 

Internships are now in a period of experimentation, 
While such experimentation is necessary, it can be 
fruitful only to the extent that it is based upon clear 
thinking and an understanding of the meaning and 
implications of the term internship. 
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WHILE ROME BURNS 


E. L. Maria 
Louisiana State University 


ANYONE with real concern about the present state 
of American society must be genuinely interested in 
the varios expressions of dissatisfaction today with 
American ideals, Those who understand and respect 
the principles on which the nation was founded can 
hardly fail to see that those principles are no longer 
much honored in America, and as thoughtful men they 
are impelled to look into our public-school system for 
significant commentary on this disturbing fact. Men 
of vision and insight will find there overwhelming 
evidence of serious need for a thoroughgoing reforma- 
tion in the methods, aims, and motivations now pre- 
vailing in our educational institutions. But these same 
conscientious observers will take little comfort from 
recommendations like “Hardly My Affair: Teaching 
English” by Max S. Marshall (ScHoon anp Society, 
June 16, 1951, pp. 369-373). 

Mr. Marshall’s discussion represents, in my opinion, 
nothing better than a specific instance of general 
confusion worse confounded. He would have facili- 
tated a reply, however, had he made it quite clear 
whether he was thinking of the teaching of English 
on the college level exclusively or whether he was re- 
ferring to secondary schools as well. There is some 
reason for my guess that he points primarily, if not 
exclusively, to departments of English in colleges and 
universities, and I shall venture, accordingly, to dis- 
euss the issue as related to this area only. 

Early in his commentary Marshall implies that 
teachers of college English abuse “the concept called 
academic freedom” and, through reckless debasement 
of the concept of responsible freedom into one of 












irresponsible license, teach what mere whim or special 
interest dictates and ignore their obligation to teach 
the English language. One may ask, to begin with, by 
what warrant Marshall so readily infers that members 
of English departments are morally committed to the 
teaching of the English language exclusively. By 
what logic does he eliminate English literature from 
the concern of departments of English? And when, 
we may also ask, did the teaching of literature cease 
to be in part the teaching of language? This initial 
assumption in Marshall’s argument ironically con- 
firms the appropriateness of the title which he pro- 
vides. Even those without convictions on the matter 
could hardly, in logic, give this wholly unsubstantiated 
assumption priority over a widely variant conception 
which has been sustained by eminent educators and 
thinkers through a long succession of generations. 
Then there is Marshall’s insinuation that teachers of 
English in colleges prostitute the principle of aca- 
‘demic freedom. His offhand accusation in this regard 
smacks a little of proletarian disdain of academic 
interests, and much of sophomoric wisdom and 
awareness. This derogatory glance at instruction in 
English departments is, in brief, a rather shock- 
ing example of inexcusable naiveté. And certainly 
Marshall is not exonerated by his “generous” ad- 
mission that there are “plenty of exceptions.” His 
concession of course only emphasizes his generaliza- 
tion. Nor is his position at all redeemed by his feeble 
attempt to demonstrate that for the “defaulting” 
English instructor enticing discussions of “sex” and 
“Communism” are, characteristically, favorite alterna- 
tives to teaching the English language. Marshall’s 
observations on this point indeed sound much more 
like irresponsible jeering than thoughtful criticism. 
And if English teachers are the untrustworthy indi- 
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viduals that he makes them out to be, on what basis, 
we may ask, can he or anyone hope to shift the 
emphasis in their teaching to language or to anything 
in particular? 

Ordinarily, one would feel that expressions like this 
of Marshall’s are best treated with silence. Some 
observers, on the other hand, might feel disposed to 
encourage such expressions on the ground that they 
have for their authors a therapeutic value—much the 
same value as that inherent in the aimless and un- 
attended lecturing by social malcontents on Union 
Square. But one can hardly ignore the startling fact 
that Marshall’s argument is vigorously indorsed by 
A. M. Withers (“Seconding Mr. Marshall on Teach- 
ing English,” Schoo. aNp Society, August 11, 1951, 
pp. 90-91), himself a representative of the branch 
of the humanities commonly known as language and 
literature. Withers reinforces Marshall’s plea for 
“the drastic subordination of literature to language 
as the teaching objective in English.” Further, 
Withers argues that “Mr. Marshall is supremely right 
in deploring that [the?] philosophy of teaching Eng- 
lish that inveighs against grammar... conceives of 
the teacher as a sort of divine interpreter or missionary 
to his classes.” This latter point is an especially 
eurious one. It should be obvious to any observer, 
it seems to one, that by the prevailing “philosophy” 
in our colleges today the instructor is positively not 


an interpreter (divine or otherwise) but is, rather, a 


dispenser of facts. And in the same “philosophy” 
the instructor is so far from being a “missionary to 
his classes” that he is looked upon with disfavor by 
his colleagues, if he ventures to express an opinion of 
his own. No close observation among educators is 
required to discover the fact that in the present-day 
academic view an instructor has attained to maturity 
only when he has learned to apply the formula, “This 
may or may not be true” or “This may or may not 
be significant.” (See the statement by Ralph Barton 
Perry, Time, July 30, 1951, p. 60). Divine inter- 
preters and missionaries, indeed! 

Withers is quite favorably impressed by Marshall’s 
opinion that “The reading of the classies is ‘inci- 
dental.’” Says he: “This will no doubt strike many 
a teacher of English between the eyes. But that is 
where many of them need to be struck.” The re- 
mark of Marshall on this matter, and also Withers’s, 
will almost certainly strike many English teachers 
and others as a reflection of abysmal misunderstand- 
ing. Withers sees in Marshall’s assertion an awakener 
for “those who are consciously or unconsciously per- 
mitting our English language to sink beneath the 
verge, while they are, in the marvelously fine words 
of Mr. Marshall, seeking to ‘escape the responsibility 
of English [whatever those fine words may mean] by 
meandering pleasantly in the paths of literature.’ ” 
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And here we meet the almost incredible fact that not 
only in Marshall’s opinion but in Withers’s also, the 
serious expressions of great and conscientious minds 
are to be regarded as mere pleasant pastimes for those 
who have nothing important to do. 

Less disturbing but, still, quite capable of raising 
an earnest eyebrow is Withers’s argument that “A 
great mistake of those who are now trying to ‘sell’ 
English . . . is their conception that what pure Eng- 
lish (uncontaminated by foreign influences) needs is 
merely more pure English piled on top of it.” From 
this remark one infers that “pure English” is present 
in even annoying abundance. The argument here will, 
therefore, be only perplexing to some readers; those, 
for instance, who are acquainted with English usage 
as recorded during the past four hundred years, let 
us say, may well want to know where, within this 
period, one finds any of the “pure English uncon- 
taminated by foreign influences” to which we are re- 
ferred here. 

Withers shows much concern about “a certain 
feature of English-department delinquency” about 
which Marshall “has nothing to say, except by im- 
plication.” Here Withers is “thinking of the fact 
that all over the country . . . those who go out from 
the teachers colleges into the high schools to teach 
English have not been required to have any foreign 
language at all, and most of them therefore know 
nothing, or not enough to count, of any language other 
than English.” Further on he continues: “Now col- 
lege English departments know of this condition, but 
year after year goes by and they make no sort of 
protest to the educational authorities that set up the 
school programs.” And still later: “ ... does fear 
for their own status before the so-called educational 
authorities, the protection through thick and thin of 
selfish financial and occupational interests, keep their 
lips sealed in the presence of a palpable abuse of 
educational practice, this strange production of teach- 
ers of English without knowledge of or curiosity 
about another language?” To this one can, in truth, 
add a quite relevant observation. All over the country 
those who go out from the teachers colleges (and 
some others) into the high schools to teach have 
seldom been required to take courses that presuppose 
intelligence or stimulate thinking, and many of them 
therefore know nothing, or not enough to count, about 
anything of importance. All that these do know is 
specifically related to the ways and means of keeping 
their students happy, or at least comfortable, through 
evasion of legitimate demands for moral discipline 
and mental activity. A consequence of this fact is 
that our grade schools and high schools, all over the 
country, have long since tended to become in effect, 
respectively, baby-sitting centers and social-processing 
plants for juveniles. All departments of our liberal- 
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arts colleges, including, of course, departments of 
English and those of foreign languages (ancient and 
modern) know that this condition exists, and yet, 
year in and year out, representatives of those depart- 
ments, through fear of damage to their occupational 
interests or, perhaps, to their hides, make no protest of 
any sort to the so-called educational authorities or to 
anyone else. Instead, they acquiesce in the fact and 
seek vainly to correct its devastating consequences 
through advocacies that colleges and universities com- 
mit themselves increasingly to assuming the abandoned 
duties of the lower schools. And this argument should 
indeed give us pause. For in the measure that insti- 
tutions of higher learning lend themselves to such a 
“eompensatory” policy, they become in fact—no 
matter what we continue to call them—grade schools 
and high schools. And in the same proportion, of 
course, the serious business of higher education—the 
business of training capable minds to discern and to 
foster the subtle truths that are vital to the well- 
being of humanity—is inevitably neglected. The re- 
sults of such neglect are recorded in the accounts of 
the disintegration of all the great civilizations of the 
past, and are being manifested in the present world 
crisis that seriously threatens our own. It is indeed 
ironic that one finds need here for a reminder that 
the study-of literature represents, essentially, an 
attempt at insight into the forces that shape the 
destiny of mankind. 

There is weleome concern among a few educators 
today about the loss of vision exemplified in the 
current policies and programs of our liberal-arts col- 
leges. Anyone with proper perspective can see that 
the growing materialistic philosophy in America 
during the past hundred years and more has been 
accompanied by a steadily progressive vitiation of the 
true purposes of these basically essential institutions. 
As every serious observer knows, the liberal-arts col- 
lege is the only institution in existence which is, or 
was, committed to the purpose of stimulating intellec- 
tual curiosity and of promoting intellectual inquiry. 
The subject of this curiosity and inquiry is of course 
man. The liberal-arts college justifies its existence 
only in the measure in which it devotes itself ex- 
clusively to the study of the nature of man and to an 
unrelenting endeavor, accordingly, to determine his 
basic needs in the world in which he must live. The 
point of reference in this pursuit is not the social, 
political, or economic welfare of any particular 
generation, era, nation, or race; it is rather the moral 
and spiritual well-being of humanity. Those engaged 
in this endeavor will be always on the search for en- 
lightenment on those principles and laws which chart 
the course of history. The underlying motivation of 
that search is, of course, an impelling desire for the 
fullest possible recognition and understanding of those 
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subtle forces, of good and evil, which are always acting 
upon man and with which man has to reckon if he 
hopes to be an effectual agent in determining his 
estate, at any time, in the world. 

To this great purpose, and to this purpose alone, 
the liberal-arts college is actually dedicated. The 
single obligation of the faculty of that college, in al] 
its various departments, is to stimulate and direct 
the interests of maturing and capable minds in this 
supremely important venture. Preoccupation with 
any other “academic” accomplishment in any of those 
departments represents a defection in the greatest 
responsibility which society imposes upon its con- 
stituents. 

For the proper execution of the professional duty 
of any member of the faculty of a liberal-arts college, 
no prescribed “method” or “approach” is either neces- 
sary or possible—despite the implications of a general 
trend of thought during the present age of “scientism.” 
There are, however, certain requisites. The worthy 
representative of that faculty will be sensible of the 
responsibility which he has assumed; he will have a 
sincere interest in the cause in which he is engaged, 
and his instruction will be motivated in a large 
measure by an awareness of the need for the promo- 
tion of that cause through appeal to competent minds; 
and, finally, he will have the ability to arouse and 
encourage intelligent interest in the humanities as 
significant commentary on the problem with which he 
is primarily concerned—the problem of establishing 
the truth and of making it prevail in the world. For 
faculties in the departments of English and in those 
of foreign languages, the literary classics are logical 
selections from the great body of the humanities. 
Capable and responsible teachers in those depart- 
ments necessarily find a real challenge in the task of 
assisting inquiry into these works by persevering 
though immature minds. Indeed, to anyone who has 
undertaken serious examination of any of the literary 
classics, the argument that these productions are, most 
properly, materials for casual reading can appear only 
as a regrettable demonstration of unqualified opinion. 
A mere partial understanding of even a few of these 
works should serve as convincing evidence that, for 
various explainable reasons, the real import of such 
writings lies beyond the grasp of the inexperienced 
and unguided reader. 

If my conception of the liberal-arts college—its 
purpose and the means of approach to the accomplish- 
ment of that purpose—has any appreciable validity, 
only perturbing misconception is reflected in Mar- 
shall’s argument that there is little or no legitimate 
place in that institution for serious concern with the 
classics of literature. But, for obvious reasons, still 
more disturbing is Withers’s wholehearted approval of 
Marshall’s opinion on this issue. Says Withers, quite 
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bluntly: “Literature will take care of itself. It can 
wait, and in fact must largely wait... .” And from 
his context it is painfully clear that in Withers’s 
opinion the literary classics can wait, while those who 
are best qualified to make accessible to a confused age 
the wisdom and guidance which these works contain— 
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while the traditional promoters of learning engage 
themselves in a concerted effort to inculcate in college 
men and women an impelling interest in the beauties ‘ 
of etymology, grammar, and syntax. And at the 

same time Professor Withers complains about current 

“Fiddling while Rome burns”! 


















THE UNIVERSAL DECLARATION 
OF HUMAN RIGHTS 

THE anniversary of the adoption of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights on December 10, 1948, 
is an occasion which deserves to be celebrated wherever 
the ideals of freedom, democracy, and human dignity 
are held dear. It is difficult to distinguish between 
those peoples and nations which have already achieved 
these ideals and those for which they serve as beacon 
lights for their course in the future. There are in 
fact few countries where the ideals have yet been fully 
achieved. That fact does not, however, diminish their 
value and meaning in any way, for, as Bernard Shaw 
is once reputed to have remarked, “An ideal that can 
be attained is not worth a d—n.” 

In the present division of the world it is too often 
forgotten that there is a basic distinction between an 
ideology and an ideal. An ideology is strictly defined, 
and any departure from it is still held by its leaders 
to be within its scope, if expediency demands it. To 
be loyal to an ideology means to be “in the right line,” 
to be gleichgeschaltet. An ideal, like democracy, does 
not lend itself to simp’e definition, nor can it be con- 
fined within any definition, for, if it is a genuine ideal, 
it is always being enriched, extended, broadened. 

Those concerned with education need not look far 
foranexample. There was a time when it was consid- 
ered to be a great advance to secure systems of univer- 
sal compulsory education. No sooner was that attained 
than the school-leaving age began to be raised and the 
aim of education began to be broadened from impart- 
ing literacy to the education of each individual as a 
citizen, worker, and human being. This in time meant, 
an extension of educational opportunities for all. It 
is for this reason that what may appear to be a some- 
what lukewarm provision on education in Article 26 
of the Declaration of Human Rights may in time 
prove to have been the beginning of a progressive 
development of systems of education which will 
profit from the examples of those nations now more 
advanced. 

It would, indeed, be a disservice to mankind for 
those who already enjoy a large measure of the human 
rights contained in the Universal Declaration to stand 
aloof. The Declaration of Human Rights is a direct 
inspiration from Magna Carta and from the Con- 






stitution of the United States. In celebrating the 
anniversary of the adoption of the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights we celebrate the birth of our 
own ideals of democracy.—I. L. K. 








UNIVERSAL DECLARATION OF HUMAN 
RIGHTS ANNIVERSARY 


Tue following announcement has been received 
from George D. Stoddard, Chairman, U. S. National 
Commission for UNESCO: 


December 10, 1951, will mark the third anniversary of 
the adoption of the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights by the General Assembly of the United Nations. 

The moral force of this declaration has already been 
felt in many nations. The declaration has had an influ- 
ence on the new constitutions of Costa Rica, El Salvador, 
Haiti, Indonesia, and Syria and has been cited by courts 
in various countries. 

Numerous organizations devoted to the advancement of 
freedom will find December 10 an appropriate time to 
concentrate upon specific ways to make a living reality of 
these principles. 

For UNESCO education about the declaration is an 
important part of its international program. It has ap- 
pealed to its 64 member nations to forward the principles 
of the declaration, and has urged that Human Rights 
Day, December 10, be celebrated each year. 

The U. S. National Commission for UNESCO places 
activity related to the Declaration of Human Rights in 
its highest priority. Although December 10 has been set 
aside by Presidential Proclamation, the commission points 
out that there is no specific national committee for its 
celebration. This year an appeal is made to schools, col- 
leges, churches, and voluntary groups, as well as to news- 
paper and radio people, to act on their own initiative and 
to mark the day in ways that seem appropriate. . . 

The U. S. Commission, in co-operation with UNESCO 
and the United Nations, is making a number of useful 
program materials available to school officials and to or- 
ganization leaders. 




































A STATEMENT ON ATTACKS ON 
TEACHING ABOUT UNESCO 
AND UN 
Tue Executive Committee of the U. S. National 
Commission for UNESCO, following its meeting in 
Washington (D. C.), November 14-15, issued the fol- 
lowing statement: 
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It is well known that UNESCO seeks to impress on 
youth the importance of international understanding and 
co-operation as a path to peace. ‘We resent the attacks 
on our educators who teach about UNESCO and the 
United Nations. These attacks often emanate from 
groups which hide their identity under titles deceptively 
like those of honorable organizations. The attacks dis- 
tort the purpose of UNESCO, and sometimes they are 
directed toward control of courses of study and of con- 
tents of textbooks, the end in view being to diminish op- 
portunities to learn the true aims of UNESCO and the 
United Nations. 

Such offenders are, in many cases, the notorious sup- 
porters of totalitarianism and of rowdy attacks on racial 
and religious groups. They carry on falsely in the name 
of patriotism. 

The U. S. National Commission for UNESCO warns 
against this device of hiding behind the flag, while at the 
same time seeking to destroy freedom. The commission 
calls on public groups and the press to continue to expose 
those who assail the integrity of teachers because of their 
interest in the United Nations. 


ACCREDITING INSTRUCTION FOR 
MILITARY PERSONNEL 


ProsLems faced by colleges and universities in 
offering and accrediting classroom instruction for 
military personnel will be discussed at a conference 
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in Washington (D. C.), December 17, called by the 
American Council on Education. Each of the 13] 
institutions known to be offering such courses has 
been invited to send a delegation consisting of the 
president, the academic dean, and the director of ex. 
tension, or other officers with similar responsibilities, 

Representatives of educational associations espe- 
cially concerned with these problems and representa- 
tives of the Department of Defense and the several 
branches of the armed forces will also attend the one- 
day meeting. 

The request for the conference came from the De- 
fense Department, which approved a recommendation 
from its Armed Forces Education Program Commit- 
tee. According to Arthur S. Adams, president, ACE: 


The purpose of the conference is four-fold: To deter- 
mine, through an exchange of information, the policies 
now being followed in regard to: (1) type and length of 
courses offered by educational institutions in military 
establishments, (2) administrative relationships between 
the institutions and military authorities, and (3) credit 
granted toward degrees; to appraise unmet needs and 
explore ways of meeting them; to seek to formulate de- 
sirable policies regarding courses, administrative pro- 
cedures, transfer of credit, and degree requirements as a 
recommended guide to educational institutions; and to 
discuss the possibility of developing a unified curriculum. 





Report on number of new members accepted during 
week ending December 3: 7. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

The Reverend Harold H. Lentz, pastor of Trinity 
Lutheran Church, Ashland (Ohio), has been ap- 
pointed president, Carthage (Ill.) College, to sueceed 
the Reverend Morris Wee, whose appointment was 
reported in ScHoo. anpD Society, September 24, 1949, 
and who has resigned, effective February 1, 1952, to 
accept the pastorate of the First Lutheran Church, 
Duluth (Minn.). 


Robert S. Thompson, dean, State Teachers College 
(Fredonia, N. Y.), has been named acting president 
to serve until a successor to Leslie Roseoe Gregory 
ean be appointed. Dr. Gregory will retire from the 
presidency, December 31, after 20 years of service. 


Thomas R. Miller, dean, State Teachers College 
(Oswego, N. Y.), has been appointed acting president 
for an indefinite period to serve until a successor to 
Harvey M. Rice, president, can be named. Dr. Rice, 
whose appointment as president, New York State Uni- 
versity College for Teachers (Buffalo 9), was reported 


in ScHoon anp Socrery, August 18, assumed his new 
duties, December 1. 


Kenneth W. Johnson, assistant to the provost, 
Champlain College (Plattsburg, N. Y.), will assume 
new duties, January 1, 1952, as treasurer, University 
of Massachusetts (Amherst), succeeding Robert Dor- 
man Hawley who is retiring after 12 years of service. 
William G. Vinal, professor of recreational leadership, 
was retired, November 30. 


Wilbur J. Bender and Delmar Leighton will assume 
new deanships in Harvard University, July 1, 1952. 
In a reorganization of the administration of Harvard 
College, Mr. Bender, lecturer on history and dean of 
the college, will be dean of admissions and financial 
aids to students, succeeding Richard M. Gummere who 
will retire from the chairmanship of the Committee on 
Admissions after 18 years of service. Mr. Leighton, 
instructor in economies, dean of freshmen, and chair- 
man of the Board of Freshman Advisers in the col- 
lege, will be dean of students and have responsibility 
for the regulation of student activities and the advis- 
ing of students. Otto Johannes Gombosi, whose ap- 
pointment as associate professor of music, the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, was reported in ScHoon AnD Society, 
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August 27, 1949, and who has been serving as visiting 
lecturer on music in Harvard University, has been 
appointed professor of music, effective February 1, 
1952. 

Harlan H. Hatcher, whose appointment as presi- 
dent, University of Michigan, was reported in ScHOoL 
anp Society, June 9, was given the additional title 
of professor of English at the November meeting of 
the Board of Regents. Kenneth N. Stewart, pro- 
fessor of journalism, New York University, was named 
professor of journalism and will assume his new duties 
at the opening of the second semester. Leaves of 
absence were granted to the following: Robert Lado, 
assistant director, English Language Institute (second 
semester, 1951-52), to serve as consultant in the 
Office of Education, FSA; F. Clever Bald, assistant 
director, Michigan Historical Collections (January 1 
to June 30, 1952), to complete the writing of the his- 
tory of Michigan; Charles M. Davis, professor of 
geography (second semester, 1951-52), for research 
in Australia; Kenneth K. Landes, professor of geol- 
ogy (February 1 to August 31, 1952), to conduct a 
search for strategic minerals; and Irving A. Leonard, 
professor of Spanish-American literature and history 
(second semester, 1951-52), to lecture in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. 


The following were recently appointed to full pro- 
fessorships in Brown University (Providence, R. I.) : 
Edmund 8S. Morgan and William F. Chureh (history), 
Arthur O. Williams, Jr., (physies), Robert H. Cole 
and Donald F. Hornig (chemistry), George L. Church 
(botany), Carl Pfaffmann and Lorrin A. Riggs (psy- 
chology), and Juan Lopez-Morillas (modern lan- 
guages). 


David Bryn-Jones, chairman of the department of 
government and international relations, Carleton Col- 
lege (Northfield, Minn.), whose retirement in June, 
1952, was reported in ScHooL anp Society, November 
17, will go to Japan in March, 1952, to join the first 
faculty of the International Christian University of 
Japan (near Tokyo). The university will open, April 
2, with a staff of approximately 40 scholars from 
Japan, China, and the United States. 


Kenneth J. Rehage and Maurice L. Hartung, as- 
sociate professors of education, the University of 
Chicago, have succeeded Nelson B. Henry, professor 
emeritus of education, in the editorship of the uni- 
versity’s educational journals. Dr. Rehage is secre- 
tary of the editorial committee of the Elementary 
School Journal; Dr. Hartung, of School Review. Dr. 
Henry has resigned to devote full time to the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Education. 


H. D. Albright, chairman of the department of 
speech and drama, Cornell University, on January 1, 
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1952, will sueceed Barnard W. Hewitt, professor of 
speech, University of Illinois, as editor, Educational 
Theatre Journal. 


Edward Eyring, since 1939 president, New Mexico 
Highlands University (Las Vegas), was dismissed on 
November 23 by the Board of Regents because his 
“usefulness as president . . . has come to an end.” 


Walter Ray Hepner, president, San Diego (Calif.) 
State College, has announced his resignation as of 
September 1, 1952. 


Recent Deaths 

S. R. Lipscomb, professor of biological sciences, 
Northern State Teachers College (Aberdeen, S. Dak.), 
died, November 13, according to word sent to ScHooL 
AND Sociery under date of November 30 by Warren 
C. Lovinger, president. Mr. Lipscomb had served the 
college since 1924. 


Edward T. Grandlienard, former acting dean, Towne 
Scientific School, University of Pennsylvania, died, 
November 27, at the age of seventy-two years. Mr. 
Grandlienard had served the university as instructor 
in engineering (1906-11), assistant professor (191i- 
24), professor (1924-28), and acting dean (1922-30). 


Samuel Hoffman Derickson, professor emeritus of 
biological sciences, Lebanon Valley College (Annville, 
Pa.), died, November 27, at the age of seventy-two 
years. Dr. Derickson had served the college as pro- 
fessor of biological sciences (1904-50) and acting 
president (1912). 


Cleveland King Chase, professor emeritus of Latin, 
Hamilton College (Clinton, N. Y.), died, November 
27, at the age of eighty years. Dr. Chase had served 
as instructor in Latin (1896-99), Oberlin (Ohio) Col- 
lege; assistant professor (1901-02), the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa; professor (1902-11), Earlham College 
(Richmond, Ind.) ; and Benjamin Bates Professor of 
Latin (1911-41), Hamilton College. 


Henry T. McDonald, president emeritus, Storer 
College (Harper’s Ferry, W. Va.), died, November 
28, at the age of seventy-nine years. Dr. McDonald 
had served as principal (1897-98), North Adams 
(Mich.) High School; principal (1898-99), Hillsdale 
(Mich.) High School; and in the presidency of Storer 
College (1899-1944). 

Annabel E. Cathcart, associate professor of educa- 
tion, Miami University (Oxford, Ohio), died, Novem- 
ber 28. Miss Cathcart had served the university since 
1923. 

Mother Berenice, former dean of the faculty, Im- 
maculata (Pa.) College, died, November 28, at the age 
of seventy-nine years. 
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Max Laserson, lecturer on contemporary civiliza- 
tion, Columbia University, died of a heart attack, 
November 29, at the age of sixty-four years. Mr. 
Laserson, who was born in Mitau (Latvia), had taught 
in the University of St. Petersburg and had served 
as professor of constitutional and international law 
in the Graduate School of Economics in Riga before 
coming to the United States in 1939. He joined the 
staff of the university in 1943, 


Thomas Hume Bissonnette, head of the department 
of biology, Trinity College (Hartford, Conn.), died, 
November 30, at the age of sixty-six years. Dr. Bis- 
sonnette had served as junior master (1906-09), Galt 
Collegiate Institute (Canada); principal of a public 
school in Canada (1913); science master (1914-16), 
Regina College Institute (Canada) ; lecturer in biol- 
ogy (1919-20), Queen’s University (Kingston, Ont.) ; 
assistant in zoology (1921-23), the University of 
Chicago; professor of biology (1923-25), Coe College 
(Cedar Rapids, Iowa); and professor of biology 
(since 1925), Trinity College. 

Sir Peter Henry Buck, director, Bishop Museum, 
Honolulu, and professor emeritus of anthropology, 
Yale University, died, December 1, at the age of sev- 
enty-one years. Sir Peter, who had held posts under 
the New Zealand Government (1905-27), had served 
as ethnologist (1927-32, 1934-36) and director (since 
1936) Bishop Museum; and visiting professor of 
anthropology (1932-34) and professor (1936-retire- 
ment), Yale University. 


John Ray Cable, chairman of the department of 
economies, John B. Stetson University (De Land, 
Fla.), died of a heart attack, December 2, at the age 
of sixty years. Dr. Cable had served as assistant 
professor of economics (1917-23), the University of 
Oklahoma; associate professor of finance and bank- 
ing (1923-44), Washington University (St. Louis) ; 
president (194448), Missouri Valley College (Mar- 
shall); and professor of economics and chairman of 
the department (since 1948), John B. Stetson Uni- 
versity. 


Coming Events 

The Institute of General Semantics (Lakeville, 
Conn.) will hold its 14th Winter-Holiday Seminar, 
December 27-January 2, offering intensive training 
in non-Aristotelian orientations and the theory and 
practice of general semantics. For information re- 
garding registration and cost write to the institute 
or telephone Lakeville 672-J1. 


The 9th annual Reading Institute will be held at 
Temple University (Philadelphia 22), January 26- 
February 1. For a complete program and details of 
registration write to Emmett Albert Betts, director, 
Reading Clinic, Temple University. 
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The American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education will hold its annual meeting at the Hote] 
Congress, Chicago, February 21-23. The agenda yjl] 
be based on critical problems facing the association 
and the teaching profession. 


Recent) ; /; i; 
> 7 y 


BIDDLE, FRANCIS. The Fear of Freedom. Pp. xvii+ 
263. Doubleday & Company, Inc., 575 Madison Avenue, 


New York 22. 1951. $3.50. 

In his introduction, Harold L. Ickes says, ‘‘Not having been 
called to give evidence on a subject on which he is so wel] 
qualified to testify, the author of this book has now volun- 
tarily come forward with facts and conclusions that it 
would be good for every American, who loves his country, 
to consider carefully.” 





BUCK, PHILO M., JR. An Anthology of World Litera- 

ture. Pp. xv+1150. The Macmillan Company, New 
York 11. 1951. $5.75. 
This third revised edition, instead of giving a comprehen- 
sive survey of a large number of authors of recognized 
merit, selects only those whom the world has come to 
recognize as of supreme importance. The author was 
assisted by Hazel Stewart Alberson, of the department of 
comparative literature, the University of Wisconsin. 


BUCKLEY, WILLIAM F., JR. God and Man at Yale: 
The Superstitions of ‘‘ Academic Freedom.’’ Pp. x+ 
240. Henry Regnery Company, 20 West Jackson Boule- 
vard, Chicago 4. 1951. $3.50. 

With an introduction by John Chamberlain. In this book 
the author shows how “academic freedom” is gradually 
being used to undermine religion and individualism. 


COMMAGER, HENRY STEELE (Editor). Living 
Ideas in America. Pp. xviii+766. Harper & Broth- 
ers, New York 16. 1951. $6.00. 

Here is a storehouse of eloquent expressions of American 
ideas and institutions —in literature, history, memoirs, 
speeches, and documents. 


Compulsory Education in Australia. Pp. 189. Columbia 
University Press, New York 27. 1951. $1.00. 
A report by the Australian National Commission for 
Unesco; No. III in the Studies on Compulsory Education 
Series. The study was made by the Australian Co-operat- 
ing Body for Education. 


CROMWELL, GERTRUDE E. La Salud del Nifio en su 
Relacién con la Educacién. Pp. xix+202. Editorial 
Kapelusz, Moreno 372, Buenos Aires, Argentine. 1951. 
Translated by Maria Clotilde Rezzano de Martini. 


GILBRETH, LILLIAN M. Living with Our Children. 
Pp. 254. W. W. Norton & Company, Inc., 101 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 1951. $3.00. 

Revised and enlarged edition by the mother of the famous 
family pictured in “Cheaper by the Dozen”; introduction 
by Dorothy Canfield Fisher. 


® 
Social Movements: An Intro- 
duction to Political Sociology. Pp. xiii+478. Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts, Ine., New York 1. 1951. $4.00. 


The author has added a thoroughly scholarly volume to a 
slowly growing literature on social movements. 


@ 

HOLLIS, ERNEST V., AND ALICE L. TAYLOR. 

Social Work Education in the United States: Report 

of a Study Made for the National Council on Social 

Work Education. P. xviii+422. Columbia University 
Press, New York 27. 1951. $5.50. 
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